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The  first  question  on  our  list  is  from  a  lady  who  wants  to  know  how 
to  preserve  eggs  in  watarglass. 

Here's  the  answer  straight  from  the  egg  specialists: 

For  good  results,   select  your  eggs  very  carefully  before  you  put  them 
lewn  in  waterglass.    Preserve  only  these  that  are  clean,  fresh  and  infertile. 
Dirty  eggs  will  spoil,  And,  if  you  wash  them,  you'll  remove  the  natural  pro- 
tective covering  on  tha; shell  which  helps  prevent  spoilage.     Cracks,  ever  so 
tiny,  also  cause  spoilage.    One  spoiled  egg  may  contaminate  others  in  the  jar. 
So  for  safety's  sake,   pfcamine  "by  candling  every  single  egg  before  you  put  it 
in  the  jar.    And  use  all  cracked,  weak-shelled  or  dirty  eggs  at  once  while 
they're'  still  fresh.    Usually,  you  prepare  your  crock  of  waterglass  and  then 
pat  a  few  eggs  down  in  it  whenever  they  aren't  needed  for  immediate  consump- 
tion.   A  five-gallon  cr*ck  is  a  convenient  size  for  the  purpose.    Set  it 

srever  you  plan  to  keep  it,  before  you  put  in  the  waterglass  or  any  eggs. 
Moving  it  later  might  crack  the  eggs.    A  five-gallon  jar  will  be  large  enough 
to  hold  15  dozpn  eggs  and  still  allow  at  least  two  inches  of  the  waterglass 
solution  to  cover  the  t*ps  of  the  eggs. 

Now  here  are  thfl  directions  for  preparing  the  crock  and^making  the 
preserving  solution:    First  clean  the  crock  thoroughly.     Scald  it  and  allow 
it  to  dry.    Heat  a  quantity  of  water  to  the  boiling  point  and  allow  it  to  cool. 
When  it  is  cool,  measure  out  nine  gallons  of  water  and  add  one  quart  of  sodium 
silicate,  or  waterglass,  which  you  can  buy  in  ronst  drug  stores.     Mix  well. 
You  can  put  eggs  in  thig  solution,  whenever  you  hav<=  some  to  spare.  Lower 
them  carefully  into  the  crock  to  avoid  cracking  them.    Be  very  careful  to  keep 
&t  least  two  inches  of  the  waterglass  solution  above  the  top  layer  of  eggs. 
X^ep  the  crock  w*ll  covered  to  prevent  evaporation.     Several  thicknesses  of 
wazed  paper  tied  over  the  top  will  be  satisfactory  and  ycu  can  remove  it 
easily  when  you  want  to  add  more  eggs.     If  the  solution  evaporates  consider- 
ably, ynu  can  mix  more  in  the  same  proportions  and  pour  it  into  the  crock. 
You  can  remove  eggq  preserved  this  way  at  any  time. 

If  you  can't  buy  waterglass,  you  can  preserve  eggs  in  a  lime  water 
solution.    Dissolve  two  nr  three  pounds  of  unslaked  lime  in  five  gallons  of 
water.    Use  the  clear  liquid  remaining  after  the  lime  has  settled  to  fill 
the  crock,  just  as  you  used  the  waterglass  solution. 


-  2  - 

The  second  question  is  an  insect  question  that  usually  comes  up  as 
soon  as  the  weather  begins  to  grow  a  little  warm.     One  lady  who  had  a  great 
leal  of  trouble  with  tiny  maggots  in  her  flcur  and  cereal  last  summer  wants 
to  know  how  she  can  prevent  these  'pests  this  year. 

Well,   let  me  tell  you  a  few  useful  facts  about  these  small  kitchen 
visitors.    Most  housekeepers  have  trouble  with  them  at  one  time  or  another. 
■The  insect  specialists  say  that  the  name  for  this  pest  is  the  "Indian-meal 
moth,"  and  that  it  not  only  enjoys  flour  and  cereal  but  also  nut  meats, 
crackers,  bread  crumbs  and  dried  fruits.    An  infected  package  of  cereal  or 
meal  may  bring  the  pests  into  your  home.    The  moths  will  hatch  in  this  package 
as  it  stands  in  your  cupboard  and  presently  they  will  be  out  laying  their  eggs 
in  any  foodstuffs  they  can  get  into.    The  eggs  presently  will  hatch  into  those 
disagreeable  worms  or  caterpillars  that  do  the  feeding. 

You'll  avoid  a  good  deal  of  trouble  if  you  keep  all  cracks  and  crannies 
absolutely  clean.    A  crack  full  of  flour,   a  few  crumbs  in  a  corner,  an  open  bag 
nf  meal  or  dried  apricots  offer  too  much  temptation  to  these  insects. 

Keep  all  food  of  this  kind  in  tight  glass  jars  or  tins.     You'll  find 
that  a  metal-lined  flour  bin  is  a  paying  investment.     And  be  sure  the  lining 
is  perfectly  smooth  and  tight  with  no  cracks  to  catch  food  or  let  the  moths  in. 
A  large  number  of  the  household  pests  that  bother  us  most  would  give  no  trouble 
if  we  used  starvation  treatment  on  them.    An  insect-proof  place  to  store  food 
is  one  way  to  starve  them  out.    Another  way  is  to  keep  the  kitchen  and  pantry 
spotlessly  clean.    With  no  food,   these  insects  won't  be  pests  long. 

Question  number  three  is  from  a  lady  who  put  some  wool  clothes  down  in 
cedar  chips  and  now  finds  that  the  moths  have  been  nibbling  on  them  in  spite 
of  the  chips.     Well,   let  me  read  you  what  the  entomologists  say  about  cedar 
chips  and  shavings  versus  the  clothes  moth: 
These  are 

ordinarily  only  partially  effective,  and  never  effective  against  adults 
cr  the  half-grown  to  full-grown  larvae  of  clothes  moths  and  carpet  beetles. 
They  soon  lose  their  value  and  often  become  valueless  before  they  are  purchased 
by  the  retailer.     Since  the  average  -our chaser  of  cedar  chips  and  shavings  has 
Do  certain  method  of  determining  their  strength,   it  is  better  not  to  depend 
upon  them  than  to  secure  weak  material  and  suffer  loss  from  moths. 

And  while  we're  on  the  subject  let  me  list  some  worthless  remedies  that 
some  misguided  people  have  used  to  keep  moths  out:     Tobacco  extracts  containing 
nicotine  and  tobacco  powder  when  used  at  reasonable  strengths;  lavender 
flowers  (scattered  on);   cayenne  pepper;  allspice  (dusted).     None  cf  these  will 
protect  your  clothes  against  hungry  moths.    Neither  are  black  pepper;  pyre thrum 
stems;  air- slaked  lime;  powdered  sulphur;  salt;  borax;  eucalyptus  leaves; 
white  hellebore;   sprayed  formaldehyde;-  sodium  bicarbonate;  lead  carbonate; 
l^ad  oxide;  and  red  cedar  leaves  (dried  and  nlaced  in  clothing). 
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